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1 66 Reviews of Books 

the third contains a list of Scandinavian immigrants in New York in 
the eighteenth century, and the fourth a similar list of German immi- 
grants between 1630 and 1674, which is useful but incomplete. The 
book is profusely illustrated with facsimiles of documents and contem- 
porary views of Scandinavian cities, but most of them are poorly 
executed. 

A. J. F. van Laer. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West 
Indies, 1704-1705, preserved in the Public Record Office. Ed- 
ited by Cecil Headlam, M.A. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1 91 6. Pp. xl, 807.) 

A special interest attaches itself to this volume of the Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial, because it is the first to be issued under the 
revised plan for the series adopted two or three years ago. At that 
time it was understood that all entries from the Board of Trade Journal 
and from the proceedings of colonial assemblies would be omitted and 
that all warrants and other formal records would be entered only by 
title. The volume before us shows that this plan has been duly carried 
out, and that thereby space enough has been gained to include the docu- 
ments of two years without material loss to the student. Important 
papers, such as letters, petitions, instructions, representations, and the 
like still continue to be printed either in full or in abstract, though the 
absence of quotation marks renders it difficult at times to distinguish the 
character of the entry. Announcement is made that the Journal of the 
Board of Trade, a body which Mr. Headlam persists in calling the 
" Council of Trade ", contrary to the practice of the board itself, " is 
now being issued as a separate publication ", and we know that this 
publication is to begin with the year 1704, though eventually the earlier 
portions will be added. 

Among the more than fifteen hundred items here listed, not counting 
the enclosures, there are several score that might well be made the 
subjects for extended comment. The period was one during which the 
authorities in England were feeling their way, under many difficulties 
of war and otherwise, toward a fairly definite policy of colonial manage- 
ment. Among the most important sections of the volume are those that 
exhibit the opinions of the Board of Trade and the crown lawyers upon 
colonial rights under the charters, upon matters of general colonial 
regulation, and upon the laws passed by the colonial legislatures. As 
early as 1705 the claim is put forward in New York that the assemblies 
in the colonies had all the privileges, powers, and authorities of the 
House of Commons, to which Cornbury replied, as did the Board of 
Trade fifty years later, that the holding of assemblies was " purely by 
the grace and favor of the Crown " and that the claim of privileges was 
an encroachment on the royal prerogative. Thus very early appears 
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this fundamental distinction between the colonial and the British points 
of view. 

Other questions deserving examination concern naval stores, rights 
of appeal, illegal trade, habeas corpus, packet boats, the troubles of 
Jeronimy Clifford, the Mohegan and Quaker cases in Connecticut, the 
disallowance of the admiralty law in Rhode Island, Mason's claims in 
New Hampshire, the position of the Lower Counties in Pennsylvania, 
Penn's proposed sale of his province, the Newfoundland fishery and the 
establishment of justice in that island, the four-councillors quarrel in 
Barbadoes, the coinage proclamation of 1704 and the difficulties attend- 
ing its enforcement in the colonies, and the famous conflict between 
Nicholson and Blair in Virginia, in which the former came off second 
best and the " Extra Twedians " or " Caledonians ", as Nicholson called 
the Scotsmen, won one of many victories in their struggle to obtain 
standing and influence in the colonies. Of wider importance are the 
many problems raised by the war with France and Spain, the need of 
military defense by sea and by land, the difficulty of obtaining colonial 
co-operation, and the attitude and efficiency (or inefficiency) of the 
British admiralty and ordnance departments. Behind all is the general 
poverty, ignorance, and distress, political animosity and factiousness, 
and the widespread habit of fault-finding and complaint that character- 
ized the period, and was due to the conditions of frontier life, the effects 
of the late insurrections, the quarrels with the proprietors, and the 
depressing influence of piracy, privateering, and war. 

Mr. Headlam has been very successful in meeting the many difficult 
problems of calendaring that have arisen and his entries seem to be 
admirably done. In common with his predecessor he is apparently 
unaware that large numbers of documents from the Public Record Office 
have been printed in America elsewhere than in the New York collec- 
tion, a series which for many years has been the only one officially 
recognized. An exception to this appears in the case of Gershom Bulk- 
ley's W ill and Doom, the printing of which is mentioned in the preface, 
but the discovery was made too late to correct " Gresham " to " Ger- 
shom " in the body of the work. An illustration of the point is to be 
seen in the case of Penn's Charter of Liberties of 1701, which is here 
given verbatim, although it is one of our standard documents and has 
been printed a score of times. Mr. Headlam's statement that "to do 
some for him" is a phrase that might be taken for a "modern Ameri- 
canism" is neither witty nor true and only betrays the persistence of 
a British habit; it might be met by the query whether the word 
"streighten" which Mr. Headlam uses in his preface is a misspelling 
or a modern Britishism. Among the curious words found in Nichol- 
son's letters, the editor might have noted the extraordinary "Hyper- 
condroicall ". 

Charles M. Andrews. 



